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many of whom were contemptuous of the Govern-
ment, had looked upon female nurses as just
another of the wild notions of non-professionals.
But officers who despised Parliament most deeply
were the most ready to render respect to the
Queen, and the cachet of the sovereign's approval
could not be ignored. Many of the official class,
however, still remained violently antagonistic to
Florence. Had she been content to engage in
nursing work in the Scutari hospitals, accepting
conditions as she found them3 she would probably
have been tolerated and perhaps even praised by
the military.
But Florence was a reformer and an organiser,
and she could not bear inefficiency of any kind.
She attacked faults wherever she found them, and
her trenchant criticisms incensed the administra-
tion. Dr. Hall, the Chief Medical Officer, looked
upon her as an interfering woman who had over-
stepped her authority and was trying to exag-
gerate the importaiace of her mission. In his
opinion she should nurse the soldiers, if nurse she
must, and do no more. Certainly she should not
dare to criticise or to suggest changes. A criticism
of the medical organisation was a criticism of him,
and fcJ5 indignation against her mounted with
every month that passed. Florence named him
as her chief enemy, and assailed him as a " heart-
less beast/' There were other officials whom she
felt tried to rum her work, and at one period she
wrote Utterly, ** There is ra>t an official who would
not btira me like Joan of Arc if be could* but they